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Major-less Master’s Degrees Designed to Meet Individual Needs 


k: % no are that in 10 to 15 years a deluge of electronic technology will revolutionize 
on. Televised lectures and courses pre-recorded on cassette tapes, circular records 
for playback on home TV sets, and cable television with its scores of specialized channels 
a home receivers truly will bring education to the people. Those predictions will come 
=e the not-too-distant future. It is already clear that education must be and will be 
available to more people, in a greater variety of ways, with more flexible scheduling, more 
Fgh requirements, and more flexible attitudes on the part of schools and univer- 
dat - That flexibility is evident now at George Washington University in the new programs 
Proposals described in the following article. 


In a novel experiment, GW has made it possible for graduate students in arts and sciences 


to i , s Regt iis 
nea Master’s degrees without majoring in any one field. 

a they can put together a mix of courses from diverse disciplines in order to satisfy 
ividual needs as well as academic objectives. The mix could include courses from such 
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Undergraduate Applications Decline, 
Budget Cuts to Make Up Income Loss 


der to get employment.” The latest figures 
show 466 applicants for doctoral programs 
as opposed to 419 for a similar period in 
1970. 

Graduate applications at the School 
of Government and Business Administra- 
tion are up by about 20 percent. 


Action Study to Assess 
Undergraduate Courses, 
Curb Rivalry, Cut Costs 


With the money pinch in private higher 
education, George Washington has em- 
barked on a project to improve under- 
graduate programs while cutting costs. 

The University will begin in September 
a three-year study aimed at getting 20 
undergraduate departments in liberal arts 
and sciences to “work together as a unit 
in the realistic assessment of their needs 
and in the frugal use of their resources, 
free of departmental rivalry.” Efforts will 
be made to curb “academic overlapping” 
in basic science, humanities, and social 
sciences courses taken by most undergrad- 
uate students. 

The study, underwritten by a $25,000 
grant from the Esso Education Founda- 
tion, includes the development of adminis- 
trative structures “to assure positive re- 
sults.” 

At the end of two years, the University 
will evaluate what course consolidations, 
enrichments, and concentrations have 
taken place and what evidence there is for 
increased efficiency in the use of budget- 
ary resources. 

The project is an outgrowth of an in- 
depth, institution-wide budget study at 
the University, a study which university 
officials believe is “generating more 
knowledge as to real educational costs and 
real departmental performance than exists 
at perhaps any other institution in the 
country.” 

The undergraduate study is centered in 

(continued page 4, column 4) 
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President Elliott Pushes Educational Reforms 


specialized divisions as law, medicine and engineering in addition to the wide range of 
courses available in arts and sciences and other parts of the University. 

The degree awarded will be an M.A. or M.S. in Special Studies. It can be earned through 
offerings on or off campus. 

The program is considered a major breakthrough “in meeting the educational needs of 
people rather than the rigid requirements of traditional academicians,” according to GW 
President Lloyd H. Elliott. 

In a recent address, he said that universities should make available their total offerings 
“to more citizens who may use them for their individual advantage as well as for the good 
of society. ...The hard-core academic disciplines can no longer meet society’s needs.” 

Employed adults desiring advanced degrees through part-time study on or off the campus 
are expected to be major beneficiaries of the new program, which is one of a series of edu- 
cational reforms recently encouraged by President Elliott. 

Speaking at the Faculty Assembly in February, he projected the need for “more degree 
programs which can be completed through part-time study;” “greater flexibility in meeting 
degree requirements;” credit based more on achievement and performance than on time 
served; and “greater emphasis on general studies.” 

The new Master’s degrees in Special Studies include most of these features. 

Several additional degree programs will soon be offered in off-campus locations. These 
programs, initiated by GW’s College of General Studies (which administers them), include: 
—A Master of Arts in Education degree (through GW’s School of Education), to be of- 
fered for teachers in school systems in Charles, Calvert and St. Mary’s Counties (Md.), 
with courses taught at the Tri-County Center in Waldorf, Md. The degrees, in Elementary 
Education, Secondary Education and two areas of concentration in Special Education 
can be earned in a period of about two years. Calvert County Superintendent Maurice A. 
Dunkle said that, with this program, GW “has taken a giant leap forward in adapting its 
services to the needs of the Greater Metropolitan Area.” 

— A similar program for teachers in Maryland’s Anne Arundel County. 

— An Associate in Arts in General Studies degree (through Columbian College), for com- 
pletion of two years of college work. Nearly one third of the required 60 hours of credit can 
be awarded for such nontraditional activity as related work experience, correspondence 
courses and CLEP tests (through the College Level Examination Program). 

— An M.S. in Forensic Science degree, designed primarily to enhance the legal and scientific 
abilities of anyone involved in the gathering of evidence (see related story, page 3). 


CGS Dean E. R. Magruder is currently exploring Master’s degree programs with a 
(continued page 8, column 1) 


STUDENTS EXCEL IN COMPETITION—Hank Bunnell is 
probably the finest pitcher in GW history. He has set prac- 
tically every pitching record GW has achieved and re- 
cently was ranked 16th in the NCAA's major college divi- 
sion for his hitting average. His baseball career includes 
pitching the most innings (1021/3 in 1970), the most 
wins by a pitcher in one season (9 in 1968 and 1970), 
and striking out the most batters (110 in 1970). GW's de- 
bate team also has achieved some noteworthy records 
this year. The team, which includes 15 students, has won 
42 trophies. It competed in 368 intercollegiate debates, 
winning 242 of them. The team placed 1st in four tourna- 
ments, 2nd in four, and 3rd in eight. Senior debater Jim 
Swartz won the Student Speaker of the Year Award from 
the national forensic honorary Delta Sigma Rho-Tau 
Kappa Alpha. Team members include (below, from left): 
John Warner, Bruce Merwin, Mike Newcity, Kathy Thom- 
as, Jim Swartz, Mary Alyce McKeen. See related feature, 


page 7. 


Major Donor Revealed at Dedication 
University Center, Theatre 


Named for Cloyd H. Marvin Family 


The name of Cloyd Heck Marvin once again became an important part of George Wash- 
ington when the University Center was named for the late President in ceremonies on Feb. 
15 in Lisner Auditorium. 

Mrs. Dorothy Betts Marvin participated in the late 
afternoon ceremony and heard the Theatre in the 
$9,200,000 Center named after her. The Center and 
Theatre dedications were part of a day-long series of 
dedications which were brought to a close by the Ses- 
quicentennial Convocation in Constitution Hall. 

Mrs. Marvin had contributed a million and a half 
dollars to the University Center and its Theatre. 

“Dr. Marvin’s name on this particular building... 
brings to fulfillment after death his early hope that 
George Washington University might some day have 
such a property where the whole life of the University 
converges,” Mrs. Marvin told those attending the dedi- 
cation. 

A native of Ohio, Dr. Marvin was president of GW 
from 1927 to 1959, an era that saw the institution 
grow into a national university. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and Harvard, Dr. Mar- 
vin had served as president of the University of Ari- 
zona before coming to GW. 

Mrs. Marvin, a native Californian, also was graduated from the University of Southern 
California as well as from the Peabody Conservatory of Music. She is a devotee of the 
world of theater, music, and literature. 

In dedicating the Center and the Theatre, President Elliott called Dr. Marvin a man who 
combined “vision with will” and said that Mrs. Marvin’s “wide interest in the world around 
her” could “‘be compared to the mirror of thought and life that theatre is.” 

At one point there was a minor disruption when some students booed and walked out in 
protest of the naming of the Center, which they claimed had already been named the Kent 
State Memorial Center by a group of students after the shootings at Kent State. 

The other events of the day (see GW News, Winter 1971 issue) included the naming of 
the Sally A. Shenkman Lecture Hall in the National Law Center; the naming of the H.B. 
Burns Memorial Building which houses the University Clinic and of the Rae Burns Weiner 
Clinic Floor and the Nehemiah and Naomi Cohen Lobby within it; the groundbreaking for 
the University Library; the site dedication of the School of Medicine and Paul Himmelfarb 
Medical Library; and the convocation. 

A booklet summarizing sesquicentennial events will be mailed to all alumni in June. 


University Calendar 


June 
4 Meeting of the Law Association in conjunction with the Massachusetts State Bar 
Meeting, Wychmere Harbor Club, Harwichport 
5 Alumni Service and Faculty Awards, 5 to 7 p.m., Woodlawn Plantation, Mount Ver- 
non, Va. 
6 Commencement Exercises: 
Convocation, 11 a.m., Constitution Hall 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 1 p.m., Marvin Theatre, speaker, Provost 
Harold F. Bright 
National Law Center, 1:30 p.m., Lisner, guest speaker, David Bazelon, Chief Judge of 
U.S. Court of Appeals 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, 3:30 p.m., Marvin Theatre, guest speaker, 
Ernst Weber, National Research Council 
School of Government and Business Administration, 4:30 p.m., Lisner 
School of Public and International Affairs, 6 p.m., Marvin Theatre, guest speaker, 
U.S. Senator William Proxmire 
School of Education, 7 p.m., Lisner 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, 8 p.m., Constitution Hall, guest speaker, 
Ewald Berger Nyquist, Commissioner of Education for New York 
10- Meeting of the Law Association in conjunction with the 
12 Virginia State Bar, Roanoke 
16- Meeting of the Law Association in conjunction with the Maryland State Bar, Ocean 
19 City 
22 Cocktail reception for Medical Alumni Association in conjunction with the American 
Medical Association Meeting in Atlantic City, N.J. 
23- Meeting of the Law Association in conjunction with the Idaho State Bar, 
26 Sun Valley 
23- Alumni College, “A Crisis of Values: Individualism, Privatism or Community,” Air- 
27 lie House, Warrenton, Va. 


This portrait of Mrs. Dorothy Betts Mar- 
vin hangs in the Theatre which has 
been named in her honor. 


July 

26 Charter flight to London, return on Aug. 19, sponsored by the General Alumni 
Association 

September 


6- Escorted tour of Eastern Europe, sponsored by the 
26 General Alumni Association m 
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SPRING TELETHON SETS NEW RECORD—Rais- 
ing money for the University through the “George 
Calling” telethon this spring were (left) Jean Cof- 
sky, a junior in speech pathology from Atlantic 
City, N.J., and Kerry Holmes, a senior in French 
from Cleveland, Ohio. Some 239 students, alumni, 
faculty and staff participated in the drive which 
brought in $47,941, a new record high. Alumni 
groups sponsoring nights during the telethon were 
Columbian Women, The Colonials, Education, 
Engineering and Law Alumni Associations and 
General Alumni Association Governing Board. 


Service Awards to Go 
To Alumni, Faculty 


A garden reception at Woodlawn Plan- 
tation near Mt. Vernon will be part of 
this year’s Alumni Service and Faculty 
Awards program on June 5 from 5 to 
7 p.m. 

“The Awards Program honors alumni 
who have given especially meritorious ser- 
vice to GW and to its alumni affairs,” ac- 
cording to Ellwood A. Smith, Director of 
Alumni Relations. Faculty members who 
have taught at GW for 25 years also will be 


recognized. 

The program will include a private tour 
of the mansion, which George Washington 
gave as a wedding gift to his favorite 
nephew and adopted daughter, and enter- 
tainment by the Mount Vernon Guards. 

The alumni service awards will be pre- 
sented to Admiral Oswald S. Colclough, 
Law °35, Howard O. Johnson, Education 
48 and °50, Sidney A. Levine, Medicine 
*41, Nancy Thompson, Law °42, George 
Trainor, Columbian College °53, and Ed- 
ward A. Wareham III, Engineering °53. 

Judge Sarah Hughes of the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court, Law °22, also will receive an 
alumni service award at a special alumni 


activity in Dallas, Texas. 

Receiving Faculty Awards are: J. C. Dockeray, 
Dean of the School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration; Louis Katz Alpert, Professor of Medi- 
cine; Lee Sheward Bielski, Associate Professor of 
Speech; Brian Brewer Blades, Lewis Saltz Professor of 
Surgery; Thomas McPherson Brown, Professor of 
Medicine; Jeremiah Keith Cromer, Clinical Professor 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology; Henry Dunlop Ecker, 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine; Edward 
Egner Ferguson, Clinical Professor of Urology; James 
Quincy Gant, Jr., Clinical Professor of Dermatology; 
and Vincent Michael lovine, Clinical Professor of 
Surgery. 

Other Faculty Award recipients are: John Wilmer 
Latimer, Jr., Associate Clinical Professor of Medi- 
cine; Edwin Joseph Baughman Lewis, Professor of 
Accounting; William Stanley McCune, Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Surgery; Sam Clark Munson, Professor of 
Biology; James Peter Murphy, Associate Clinical Pro- 
fessor of Neurological Surgery; Nels David Nelson, 
Professor of Mathematics; Jed Williams Pearson, Jr., 
Associate Clinical Professor of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology; Theodore Peter Perros, Professor of Chemis- 
try; and Leonard Theodore Peterson, Clinical Profes- 
sor of Orthopaedic Surgery. 

Andrew Gabriel Prandoni, Clinical Professor of 
Medicine; Monroe James Romansky, Professor of 
Medicine; Blake Smith Root, Professor of Education 
and Assistant Dean, School of Education; Benjamin 
Williams Smith, Professor of Biochemistry; Rafael 
Supervia, Professor of Spanish; Curtis Edward Tuthill, 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Jonathan Mar- 
shall Williams, Clinical Professor of Neurological Sur- 
gery also will be honored. 


University to Adopt 
Modified Semester Plai 


Students will finish their semester ex4 
before Christmas next year as a result 
a modified semester plan recommené 
by the Faculty Senate and approved ! 
President Lloyd H. Elliott. 

The schools of law and medicine will 1 
be affected by the new plan, although t 
modified semester will apply to all oth 
graduate and undergraduate students. 

Registration for the fall 1971 semes 
will be Thursday through Saturday, Sef 
9-11. Classes will start Monday, Sept. 
and the semester will end on Dec. 22. Ré@ 
istration for the spring 1972 semester ¥ 
be held from Jan. 20-24. 

Under the new plan, the familiar wee 
long reading period will be virtually eli 
inated, although the actual number of # 
class sessions will be comparable. O 
weekend, Dec. 11-12, is designated as t 
“interim” for the fall semester, replaci 
the longer reading period. 

The Faculty Senate passed the modifié 
semester plan 12-9 after extended deba 
Arguments for the modified semester pi 
included: that the new calendar would 
similar to those used by the majority ® 
the other Washington, D.C., universiti 
belonging to the Consortium (which ¢ 
ables students to take courses not availa 
to them at their own institutions at onë 
the five area universities); that studen 
“generally dislike” taking exams att 
Christmas recess; and that the new cale 
dar would eliminate a ‘“post-thanksgiving 
slump. 


Alumnus Chosen 
For Harvard Presidency 


GW alumnus Derek Curtis Bok, who 
ceived a master’s degree in economics hê 
in 1958, has been named the 25th presidef 
of Harvard University, succeeding D 
Nathan M. Pusey. 


Mr. Bok, 40, has served as dean of t" 
Harvard Law School since 1968. An al 
thority on labor law and antitrust, he hë 
been on the law faculty. 


In addition to George 
Washington, Dean Bok 
holds degrees from Stan- 
ford and Harvard Law $i 
School. He was a Fulbright 
Scholar at the Sorbonne A 
where he met his wife, Sis- | 
sela Ann Myrdal, daughter 
of the Swedish sociologist. Perek C- Bok 
Also a GW alumnus, she received her B.A 


degree in 1956 and M.A. in psychology 
1958 from George Washington. 


Mr. Bok’s appointment broke a traditio 
of more than 300 years that the Harva 
president must himself have attended Ha 
vard College. 
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GW Program Produces 
New Breed 
Of Perry Masons 


The big problem in law and order today, 
according to many legal scholars, is not 
Permissive courts and legal loopholes but 
sloppy or rushed technical criminal work 
which results in poorly presented trial evi- 
dence, 

_ George Washington’s Master of Foren- 
e Science program is an attempt to help 
bring justice in line with technology. It is 
Seared for both law enforcement agents 
and defense attorneys, and its maxim 
might be that guilt or innocence does not 
rest in the eyes of the beholder but in the 
evidence presented. 

i ‘Simply speaking, we are proving by the 
= of science whether or not people are 
guilty,” says Prof. James E. Starrs, law 
School representative to the interdiscipli- 
a program. Emphasizing science and 
aw, the master’s program in forensic sci- 
A is offered by the Graduate School of 
b s and Sciences. Candidates must have a 
achelor’s degree in biological or physical 
Sciences, engineering, mathematics or the 
equivalent, 

According to Professor Starrs, the pro- 
a n originated a few years ago primarily 
k- noite personnel from the Fed- 
ame ureau of Investigation’s crime labo- 
kig Most of the present enrollees— 
es A altogether—are still members of 
as I, although treasury and post office 

cials are also in the program. 

Pony candidate for the forensic science 
er is required to take 36 hours of grad- 
in nd evel courses. Twelve of these must be 

iences, eight in law, and three in data 
Processing. The 13 hours of electives must 

Selected from approved courses in law, 
— and business administration. Some 
ates in the program are new and were 

especially for it. 

Under the direction of Dr. Theodore 
a professor of chemistry, the forensic 
ae committee has initiated offerings in 

areas as instrumental analysis, serolo- 
8Y, evidence, criminal procedure, contem- 
Porary crimes data processing, and the 
Police in the community. 
Sane the forensic science program 
than oe be unique, Professor Starrs says 
hiia e knows of no other such interdis- 
tie od setup in the United States. “There 
cn, of law schools that have decided to 
an a the law school and incorporate and 
tte ot of science into it,” he says, “but 
Pr not what we’ve done. We've taken 

as a separate program.” 


TOUR OF 
EASTERN EUROPE 


Sept. 6-26 


Ths 
an includes visits to Berlin, Warsaw, Lenin- 
Pari Moscow, Bucharest, Budapest, Vienna and 


Cost: 
De $925 from Boston; $992 from Washington, 


I 

oe all transportation by jet air economy 

cept ia class accommodations; all meals ex- 

ast oni erlin, Vienna and Paris where break- 

© hot is included; conveyance from airports 
Delish. s and vice versa including porterage; 

Wities- Speaking guide and entrance fees; gra- 
cee and full-time assistance of a professional 

Fe scort, 

ate alumni, faculty and staff and their immedi- 

amilies are eligible. 

conta ditional information and reservations 

aa the Alumni Office, 2000 H Street, N.W., 
ngton, D.C. 20006 


“FIRST AMERICANS FIRST’—Joe Roberts, a 
Chippewa, performs an Indian dance during GW’s 
four-day symposium on the American Indian. Held 
in April, its theme was “First Americans First.” 
The event included panel discussions and talks by 
Sioux-Mohawk Louis R. Bruce, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs; anthropologist Mar- 
garet Mead; and Indians from New England and 
the Northwest Plains states. 


Detroit Superintendent 
To Head Institute 
Funded by Ford 


Dr. Norman Drachler, who has earned 
a national reputation in urban education 
as Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Detroit, will head GW’s newly created In- 
stitute for Educational Leadership. 

The Institute was es- 
tablished “to meet the 
need for improving and 
developing leadership in 
American education at 
all levels of policy for- 
mation and administra- 
tion,” according to GW 
President Lloyd H. El- 
liott. 

A grant of $410,000 from the Ford Foun- 
dation will help finance the Institute. 

The Institute will absorb and expand 
two existing programs presently funded by 
the Ford Foundation—the Washington In- 
ternships in Education, for young adults in 
the field of education; and the Educational 
Staff Seminars, for policy makers in Wash- 
ington offices and agencies. 

In addition, the Institute will select a 
group of nationally prominent and profes- 
sionally distinguished men and women to 
serve as Institute Fellows (advisors-in-resi- 
dence). Another group, made up of se- 
lected community leaders and faculty and 
staff members from colleges and universi- 
ties, will serve as Institute Associates and 
participate in policy formation situations 
in and out of government. 

The Institute will also develop a con- 
tinuing series of “In-Service Training Ac- 
tivities” for the career development of edu- 
cators in all types of institutions. 

Francis Keppel, Chairman of the Board 
for General Learning Corporation, will 
serve as chairman of a new advisory coun- 
cil that will direct the Institute’s activities. 
Other council members already named are 
President Elliott; Elizabeth Koontz, Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor; Cleveland Dennard, President of 
Washington Technical Institute; and 
Frank Dickey, Executive Director of the 
National Commission on Accrediting. 


Norman Drachler 


Law Students Fight for Consumers 


AVE you ever bought an article, only to find when assembling the item that an inte- 
gral screw or piece was missing? Or that a newly-purchased lamp has a nick or dent in 
it? 

These are a few of the complaints most consumers voice. Other problems that pester pur- 
chasers are shoddy merchandise, deceptive pricing, misleading advertising, failure to deliver, 
and management problems like bad faith and breach of promise. 

What can the consumer— America’s badgered majority—do about these problems? Does 
he have any recourse other than the good faith of the store which sold him the goods? 

At George Washington University, the consumers’ interests are being taken seriously. GW 
law students are fighting for consumer protection by operating the nation’s first student-run 
Consumer Protection Center and by investigating and filing class-action petitions on the 
consumers’ behalf with federal agencies. 

The Consumer Protection Center began in the spring of 1970 as part of a course on “‘Prob- 
lems of the Consumer” taught by Law Professor Donald P. Rothschild. An experiment in 
clinical education, the course combines class work with field work outside the classroom. 

The Consumer Protection Center runs several different programs. One of its highly popu- 
lar activities is its Consumer HELP Center which is widely known in the Washington, D.C., 
area. Residents are familiar with the WTTG television message directed to consumers — 
“Need Help? Call 362-HELP.” 


He is operated by law students in conjunction with the local Metro -Media television 
station WTTG-TV. The students answer calls from consumers who have complaints 
and refer the complainants to sources who may be able to help them. These sources, com- 
piled by the students, include complaint departments in stores and manufacturing enter- 
prises, professional societies, and government agencies. 

Professor Rothschild, who assumes overall responsibility for the Consumer Protection 
Center, noted in a recent magazine interview, “the most important function we can serve is 
in educating business through friendly persuasion.” 

After the referral is made, students fill out an information sheet so that each call is noted, 
classified and filed by a “statistics” group under the direction of law student Aaron Handle- 
man. These statistics form the basis of a cumulative report giving the pattern of complaints 
by area and type. 

A final check is made with the consumer through a follow-up letter. The followup con- 
firms that about 67 per cent of the consumers who call HELP are satisfied, 13 per cent un- 
satisfied, and 20 per cent have cases pending. Heading HELP are law students Pati McCrary 
and Peter Fineberg. 

The CPC also produces special television programs on consumer problems in conjunction 
with the same television station. The programs deal with consumer problems that are shown 
to be frequent and prevalent according to the statistical report prepared by the Consumer 
HELP Center. 

Programs broadcast this semester dealt with automobile insurance, dental care, grocery 


stores, electrical appliances (with a focus on warranties) and retail credit. Linda Dorian 


heads the project. 
In order to teach consumers how to help themselves, CPC students have developed teach- 


ing materials for use in the local, elementary and secondary schools, and in adult education 
classes. Upon request, the Center provides student speakers and teaching materials, which 
show how to buy wisely and how to seek relief in the most effective way. William Earl directs 
the program. 

Washington’s Spanish-speaking minority receive help from the Consumer HELP Center 
through an office located in the heart of Washington’s Latin community. Law students and 
some undergraduate GW students, fluent in Spanish, receive complaints and give referral 
information in Spanish to Spanish-speaking consumers. Some of these complaints are re- 
ferred to Ayuda, the Spanish-language arm of the Law Center’s legal aid program. Gary 


Klein heads the program. 


| Pi STUDENTS also are working in the consumer’s behalf by petitioning federal 
agencies. 
It all began a year ago when Law Professor John F. Banzhaf III introduced the clinical 
education approach in his class on “Unfair Trade Practices” for second and third-year law 
students. According to Professor Banzhaf, the overwhelming number of his students said 
they wanted to learn, and do something about, problems of the consumer. 

Called “‘Banzhaf’s Bandits,” the law students have formed a number of legal-action 
groups: 
— Students Opposed to Unfair Practices (SOUP) have petitioned the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to require a major soup company found practicing deceptive advertising to place a 
notice to this effect in future ads to consumers; 
— Protesting Unfair Marketing Practices (PUMP) seeks to require that ratings of octane 
in gasoline be posted on gasoline pumps; 
— Terminating Unfair Broadcasting Excesses (TUBE) asks that the broadcasting industry 
police deceptive ads; 
— Students Naturally Opposed to Outrageous Prying (SNOOP) seeks to require major 
credit companies to be licensed as detective agencies; 
— Students Mobilizing on Auto Safety Hazards (SMASH) has presented proposals to the 
National Highway Safety Bureau requesting that auto bumpers be uniform in height and 


better built to reduce damage in collisions; 
— Law Students Association for Buyers’ Education and Labeling (LABEL) contends that 


current Food and Drug Administration procedures do not require food and beverages pro- 
ducers to disclose all ingredients used in their products on their labels; and 
— Fight to Advertise the Truth About Saturates (FATS) has asked the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration to require mandatory labeling of all ingredients containing saturates and poly- 
unsaturates. 

While there is still a long way to go before consumer protection is firmly established, GW 
law students and faculty, and student volunteers have made some major, successful contribu- 
tions to the movement in support of America’s most harassed majority: its consumers. 
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The tiny arm and hand of a premature infant is shown here to indicate the size and delicate condition of 
newborns in the hospital's intensive care unit. The youngest of these are more than three months prema- 
ture. Since establishing the unit in 1967, the newborn death rate at the hospital has plummeted by more 
than 50 percent. 


Low Infant Mortality Rate, Better Health 
Are Goals of Intensive Care Unit 


Despite a technological prowess that put 
us on the moon last year, the United States 
lags behind several other countries in its 
rate of infant survival. 

“At least a dozen countries have lower 
rates (of infant mortality) than ours, while 
the District of Columbia has one of the 
highest rates in this country,” says Dr. 
Ernest N. Kraybill, director of the inten- 
sive care nursery at the George Washing- 
ton University Hospital. 

“We are interested in lowering the infant 
mortality rate, but even more so, we are 
attempting to improve the quality of health 
for the survivors. Of high risk babies, 
many will survive. But how well they sur- 
vive depends largely on their initial care.” 

Dr. Kraybill is the hospital’s third direc- 
tor of newborn intensive care. Since Dr. 
Willard Blankenship established the unit in 
1967, the newborn death rate in the GW 
Hospital has been reduced by more than 
50 percent. 

GW’s intensive care unit provides life 
services for newborn infants unable to 
come to full term, for infants who have 
been delivered by Cesarean section, and 
for other high risk infants. 

Part of the intensive care effort at the 
hospital is its fetal monitoring program. 
Every labor bed has been equipped with 
units for the evaluation of the fetus during 
labor and delivery. Receiving special atten- 
tion are high risk pregnancies such as preg- 
nant women with kidney disease, diabetes, 
blood incompatibility problems or infec- 
tions. 

Close teamwork between the obstetri- 
cian and the neonatologist, a pediatrician 
who specializes in the problems peculiar to 
the newborn infant, can pinpoint difficul- 
ties likely to arise during the delivery. Fetal 
heart rate and uterine contractions are 
measured continuously, providing the phy- 
sician with added information about the 
response of the fetus to labor. 

While only 25 percent of GW’s obstetri- 
cal patients are monitored, about 60 per- 
cent of those who have been monitored 
electrically had “‘clinical” signs of fetal dis- 
tress during labor. However, many of these 
later proceeded to a normal delivery. 

One high risk baby known to the nursery 
staff as “Pebbles” recently came in for a 
check-up. Pebbles had set the record for 
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the longest nursery stay, 92 days. 

She had weighed in at one pound 10 
ounces, not the smallest patient, but surely 
one of the most delicate. Her chart re- 
corded one medical crisis after another: 
hyaline membrane disease, sepsis, cardiac 
arrest and several complete blood transfu- 
sions. Repeated resuscitation efforts and 
cardiac monitoring were required. 

Nearly a year old now, the infant seems 
to be catching up with normalcy. Dr. Kray- 
bill feels that while it will take a long time 
before there are statistics on children like 
“Pebbles,” the neonatologists are able to 
see very encouraging signs. 

Dr. Kraybill observes that it is compara- 
tively easy to obtain figures proving neo- 
natal mortality rates but far less so to sup- 
port improvement in life quality. 

“One can quantitate life or death,” he 
says, “as an all or none phenomenon. But 
the quality of life being preserved is diffi- 
cult to quantitate. It takes years to deter- 
mine whether a child who has been rescued 
from death in infancy will develop both a 
normal body and a normal brain.” 

GW Hospital’s intensive care unit will 
receive a $200,000 facelift in June. The 
newly-designed nursery will contain the 
laboratory, work area and charting space. 
The premature nursery will be on one side 
of the laboratory, the intensive care sector 
on the other. 

The premature nursery, with its special- 
ized equipment, will handle the newborn 
infants unable to come to full term. The 
earliest of these are capable of survival at 
about 27 weeks of gestation. The normal 
term is 40 weeks. 

The intensive care section will hold spe- 
cial work service areas containing oxygen, 
compressed air, vacuum and miniaturized 
monitoring equipment. Infants who have 
been delivered by Cesarean section are all 
held in the intensive care nursery for about 
12 hours. 

GW’s program, in combination with 
other similar programs in the city, is 
having some positive effects on the infant 
survival rate in Washington, D.C. Though 
expensive to maintain, these units—in ad- 
dition to good prenatal care and genetic 
counseling —are responsible for securing a 
better survival rate and a better quality of 
life for the newborn. 


GBA Program Geared 
To Boost Export Sales, 
Provide Experience 


Practical training in international com- 
merce and an increase in export sales are 
goals of a new GW program for graduate 
students in International Business. 


Called the “MBA Export Expansion 
Program,” it is designed to boost export 
sales by small American companies in the 
Washington metropolitan area. 


Associate Professor G. P. Lauter of the 
School of Government and Business Ad- 
ministration is directing the program, 
which is offered in cooperation with the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and about 
10 small business firms in Washington. 


Secretary of Commerce Maurice L. 
Stans said this new program “is an im- 
portant part of our national effort to reach 
a goal of $850 billion in exports annually 
by 1973.” Without an increase in exports, 
he noted, “our national economy and the 
position of the dollar in the international 
monetary system are seriously challenged.” 
Twenty other universities also were se- 
lected by the Commerce Department to 
participate in the program. 

The students examine a firm’s capacity 
to begin or expand export operations in re- 
lation to data gathered by the Bureau of 
International Commerce. They attempt to 
determine which products can be devel- 
oped for export and how to proceed in 
detail. Each student receives a joint con- 
tribution of $50 for research expenses from 
the Commerce Department and his as- 
signed firm. 

Typical of the comments of some stu- 
dents were those related by Don Hagen, 
from Washington, D.C.: 

“It’s nice to read about these problems 
in a textbook, but this practical experience 
is very beneficial.” The firm Mr. Hagen is 
studying produces liquid and air filters and 
employs 60 people. 

Another student, Ann M. Riordau of 
Arlington, Va., is setting up a step-by- 
step program for a small business interested 
in exporting its coffee machines and coffee 
concentrate. 

At this early stage, the program seems 
to be working well, according to Profes- 
sor Lauter. Some students hope to expand 
their research papers and proposals — which 
they are required to submit to the firm, to 
the Commerce Department and to Profes- 
sor Lauter—into theses for their Masters’ 
Degrees. 
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Curb Rivalry, Cut Cost: 


(continued from page 1) 
the Columbian College of Arts and S 
ences. Dean Calvin D. Linton said 
first step in putting the research into 
tion will be the appointment of a spec 
committee of faculty members from th 
basic divisions— humanities, sciences, 
social sciences. 

These faculty members, who will 
given reduced teaching loads, will do mi 
of the research. Among the research 
jectives will be that of bringing togeth 
representatives of departments which h 
similar educational objectives, approach 
and expenses to examine ways of integf 
ing programs and eliminating overlappifl 

“I would hope in these days of the ti 
educational dollar that we can have € 
ative and fresh thinking on the basic fofi 
of education,” Dean Linton said, ‘so t 
the money can be used for the best ed 
tion for the most people.” 

The study will officially end in Ju 
1973. 


Office Helps Combat 
Tight Job Market 


“It is a tight job market,” says GW C 
reer Services Officer Gertrude McSure 
“Students have to market their skills 
it’s more difficult to find jobs in the 
ences than it once was. Science majo 
even those with skills, which liberal ai 
majors often do not have, have joined # 
ranks of students diligently seeking ef 
ployment.” 

Sympathetic to their needs, Mrs. M° 
Surely says, “Maybe it’s not as bad as th® 
say in the newspaper. Well, it’s bad to U 
person who doesn’t have a job.” 

Because jobs are so scarce, she said 
dents tend to accept their first offer. 

Despite the tight job market, about ¥ 
same number of job interviewers were ° 
campus as in previous years. While sof 
companies cut back on the number of if 
terview trips scheduled and a few oth@ 
cancelled, the slack was made up by vis 
from employers new to GW. Figures sh¢ 
that about 150 government agencies, Ï 
dustries and school systems came to G 
this year to interview job applicants. 

The GW Student and Alumni Car% 
Services Office provides free counseling 
undergraduates and alumni interested 
career planning and information ab 
changes in the employment mark 
Through its Career Reference Library, 
Office gives information about what 
are needed and to what degree in all fae 
of employment. Resumé writing, intervie 
ing techniques and letter writing skills 
are stressed. The services of the Office 
free to students and alumni. 

The Office is continually seeking 
ways to meet the needs of students. 
dents who are sincerely seeking alterna 
life styles that will still provide the nece! 
ties may find assistance through inform 
tion carried in the Career Reference 
brary, such as the publications, Vocatio 
for Social Change, SOCIOCOM,; inform 
tion from VISTA, the Peace Corps, 4 
International Voluntary Services; 4! 
literature about cooperatives, collectiv® 
and communes. 

Being realistic about the job marké 
Mrs. McSurely has talked to young mé 
and women about the advantages of bein 
mobile in the first few years with a col 
pany and about not expecting that th“ 
will “automatically move right up the 1 
der with a bigger desk, rug and lampshade: 
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Outhouses Yield Revolutionary Artifacts 


Diggers Have Nose 
For Underground Job 


A student at George Washington who is 
interested in digging around in archeology 
must have a strong desire, a strong back 
and, on occasion, a strong stomach. 


For in the search for what once was, 
several students majoring in American 
studies and anthropology are racing the 
bulldozer of urban renewal in nearby Alex- 
andria by searching for artifacts dating 
through the present and into the past two 
centuries. These artifacts, made of glass, 
leather, wood and ceramics, are being 
found where they were thrown away—in 
water wells, in cisterns and in privies, 
where the fledgling archeologist quickly 
finds that the odors, as well as the artifacts, 
linger on. 


Richard Muzzrole, who supervises the 
GW students as the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s digger-in-residence, says, “Tve 
bribed the bulldozer drivers in order to save 
my privies,” a claim few other archeologists 
can make. “I often work as they’re moving 
dirt around me. But we only have one 
chance to save this.” 


Antoinette Lee, a doctoral candidate in 
American studies, first became involved in 
the Alexandria project through her interest 
in history, and she is present at many 
Saturday morning excavations or sessions 
in the nearby lab. 


“You have to learn how to recognize soil 
changes, how to trowel, how to put artifacts 
in bags, and how to recognize basic ceram- 
ics types,” she says. “Once you get down 
to digging with trowels, it’s fairly simple. 
It’s’ everything before and after that’s 
really difficult.” 


One Saturday morning when Miss Lee 
and three other students were helping with 
the dig, Mr. Muzzrole came across a white 
Victorian pitcher with blue figures. At the 
time of the discovery, he was about 13 feet 
down in a well which had earlier been 
covered over by a parking lot. A rope-and- 
metal ladder stretched down to Mr. Muzz- 
role from a tripod-shaped derrick to which 
was also attached a rope, pulley and buck- 
et to haul up the find. 


The pitcher (one large piece and sev- 
eral smaller pieces) was carefully put into 
the bucket and pulled up through the pre- 
cisely laid circles of rocks. Miss Lee took 
the pitcher, rubbed off some of the excess 
dirt, and put it in a Teacher’s Scotch whis- 
ky box labeled “3KSW-3/G.” 


From the well, which was located in the 
section of town known as Old Alexandria, 
the box was taken to an aging government 
warehouse near the waterfront. A couple of 
Saturdays later the pitcher was almost 
completely repaired and restored—but Mr. 
Muzzrole had some distressing news. His 
well, alas, was a privy in disguise. “You 
can’t tell,” he said philosophically, “until 
you get there.” 


In addition to taking care of the digging, 
Mr. Muzzrole also supervises the lab end of 
the archeology program, which, he says, 
takes five times as long as the field work. 
On this morning, he was training two un- 
dergraduate anthropology majors on how 
the artifacts are reconstructed. He ex- 
plained that old leather goes into one solu- 
tion, metal is put through electrolysis to 
clean away the rust, and china and glass 
must be brushed clean in a certain way. 


After the material is properly cleaned, 
it is cataloged, numbered and, generally, 
reconstructed. Ceramics and glassware 
seem to be the most numerous finds, al- 
though shoes (many constructed before cob- 
blers made different shaped shoes for the 
right and left feet), eating utensils, wooden 
children’s rattles, animal traps and other 
throwaways are also brought up. 


This sort of archeology is often put down 
by the traditional archeologist who sees 
his trade or art as delving only into the pre- 
historic and “‘classical’’ phases of man’s ex- 
istence. The archeologists—like Mr. Muzz- 
role—who are interested in historical arche- 
ology are considered as newcomers. 


Professor Robert L. Humphrey, Jr., of 
GW’s anthropology department is a prehis- 
toric archeologist, although he is not at all 
snobbish towards the historical archeolo- 
gist. Mr. Humphrey’s primary area of in- 
terest is in the study of the original resi- 
dents of northern Alaska who came across 
the land bridge from Asia. In pursuit of 
these Alaskans, he has spent two summers 
digging in the Utikok valley north of the 
Brooks Range on the North Slope. 


“Even for the prehistoric archeologist, 
historical archeology can be used as a pre- 
dictive discipline,” Mr. Humphrey says. He 
points out that theories can be tested be- 
cause written records can verify what is 
found, whereas this cannot be the case with 
prehistoric material. 


Last spring eight GW students worked 
on Theodore Roosevelt Island in the Poto- 
mac, which was chosen because of the old 
John Mason plantation that was once 
there. The expedition proved to be good 
training, because the students were taught 
to utilize historical research by checking 
maps, letters and records to find original 
locations of dwellings. “You can’t separate 
your historical work from your archeologi- 
cal work,” Miss Lee says. 


This summer, other students will be go- 
ing to St. Marys, Md., the original capital 
of the state, to help participate in the 
Smithsonian’s program there to help re- 
store the old town. 


The Alexandria project is soon to be 
dropped, however, although the Smith- 
sonian may continue to give some help if 
the research is largely financed through the 
city, as is expected. The Smithsonian 
claims that the finds are repetitive. 


“Most museums have not collected this 
type of material,” Mr. Muzzrole argues, 
indicating that there will now be more 
available. He also points out that it is gen- 
erally the collections of the wealthy that 
end up in museums, while a lot of what he 
is digging up once belonged to the middle 
and lower classes. After five years on the 
job, he still works practically every day on 
the project. 


“The chances of getting back into the 
18th Century in this pit are very good,” Mr. 
Muzzrole said. Leaving the warehouse, 
which also contains a cache of opera props, 
he headed back to his privy, followed by 
his assistant diggers from GW. Some- 
where, down there in the dirt, there was 
more pearlware and spatter ware to be 
found—and cleaned, and numbered, and 
restored. 


1. Richard Muzzrole, supervisor of the Smithsonian project, sends up a bucket of artifacts from an old privy. 
2. Antoinette Lee uses a trowel to look for glass, pottery, leather, or wood fragments as dirt from the privy 
is poured into a wheel barrow by Tim Wood and David Scwultz. All are American Studies students at GW. 
3. Miss Lee shows one of the better finds of a day’s digging—a fragment of a Victorian pitcher. 4. Thou- 
sands of pieces of broken pottery and glass are meticulously labeled by number in the laboratory before the 


restoration work begins. 
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Students Help Students Through “Buddy System” 


Law Program Recruits Minorities 
For Third Successful Year 


GW’s law school ranks second in the nation, after Harvard, in the number of black stu- 
dents enrolled. Sixty-one qualified students are attending the law center on the minority- 
group recruitment program, now in its third year, in addition to other minority-group stu- 
dents not in the program. The law school’s program is part of the University’s commitment 
to the recruitment of qualified minorities. There is a HUD fellowship program for graduate 
studies in urban planning, a Mathematics Institute for D.C. public school teachers, a Macy 
Foundation summer research program in the School of Medicine, the Educational Opportuni- 
ty Program for undergraduates from Washington, a Workshop for Careers in the Arts for 
D. C. youths and a chemistry research program known as “Catalyst.” 


Quietly and almost without emotion, Willie Lee Bailey began to discuss his commitment to 
social change— through the law—and his role in the National Law Center’s young, minority- 
group recruitment program. 

A black Mississippian and a second-year law student at GW, Mr. Bailey is chairman of the 
student-faculty Committee on Recruitment and Student Life, the Committee responsible for 
operating the law school’s highly successful minority-group recruitment program. The pro- 
gram is designed in part to develop black lawyers who can readily identify with and help 
meet the needs of black communities. 

Like other black students, Mr. Bailey became interested in GW’s law school when a re- 
cruiting team came to his undergraduate school, Tougaloo College, near Jackson, Miss. 

Although he could have attended the University of Illinois or Boston College, he felt he 
would get a better education at George Washington because it is located in Washington, at 
the seat of the federal government, and because there is a good cross section of students. 

Now, as chairman of the recruitment committee, Mr. Bailey and his Committee members 
visit increasing numbers of colleges with large minority-group populations, including blacks, 
Chicanos, Appalachian whites, and American Indians. 


Prospective students are screened rigorously and are not admitted unless they are able to 
handle the work. No special accommodations are made for the entering minority-group stu- 
dents. “The students are proud and insist on handling the work themselves,” noted Professor 
Roger S. Kuhn, a member of the recruitment committee. 


Admission standards for the program include the usual admissions information—an appli- 
cation and the law school admissions test scores. In addition, the Committee requires a letter 
from the applicant giving his background and two references, and usually asks for a personal 
interview, 

The Committee studies this information and recommends whether the applicant is quali- 
fied. Its recommendation is made to the regular faculty admissions committee, and the regu- 
lar committee makes the final decision. While the admissions decision is made without re- 
gard to financial need, virtually all of these students need financial assistance, Professor 
Kuhn says. 

Providing adequate financial assistance, especially for first-year students, is very difficult, 
according to Professor Kuhn. During the first year, the Committee feels that a student should 
not feel pressured to hold a job. 

“The first year is tough,” Mr. Kuhn says. 

Mr. Bailey agrees. “During my first year I had to study seven to eight hours a day to keep 
up. I had a weaker high school background than many of my colleagues and I had to work 
hard.” 

Students needing financial assistance receive a tuition remission, amounting to about 
$2,000 per year at GW, and other limited funds to assist with living expenses. 

“At the most there is $1,200 available to the neediest of these students, and this is half of 
what it costs to live in this town,” Professor Kuhn says. Half of these funds are in cash and 
half in the form of loans which can be paid back after the student graduates and is employed 
on a full-time basis. 

Contributing to the difficulties involved in financing the program is the fact that most fed- 
eral funds provided last year through a work-study program with federal agencies have dried 
up. 

Providing financial assistance for the second and third years of law school presents less of 
a problem. For example, Mr. Bailey is employed on a part-time basis as a law clerk for the 
prestigious Washington law firm of Wilmer, Cutler and Pickering. Another well-known 
Washington law firm, Wald, Harkrader, Nicholson and Ross, also employs minority-group 
law students. Both firms regularly take at least two minority-group law students from GW as 
law clerks each year. 

An orientation program and buddy system, sponsored by the Black American Law Student 
Association (BALSA), is believed to be one of the strongest features of the program. 

For five days before classes start, BALSA members arrange for faculty lectures each morn- 
ing on subjects such as legal analyses, case briefing and how to approach the study of law. 
During the afternoons, minority-group students introduce the new law students to the Univer- 
sity and law school facilities, such as the law library. BALSA members also arrange for talks 
in the evenings by judges and practicing lawyers from the community. In this way, the new 
students get an idea of what to expect, says Mr. Bailey. 

The buddy system pairs each new student on the program with another minority-group 
student in the law school. These students are available for help or counsel should any prob- 
lems arise. 

This year the law faculty restated its commitment to the minority-recruitment program. 
But Professor Kuhn and Mr. Bailey worry whether there will be enough funds to operate it. 
“The thing for corporations now is to donate their money to environmental or consumer- 
oriented programs,” Mr. Bailey says. 

“If it weren’t for money,” Professor Kuhn concludes, “‘the ceiling would be the limit.” 
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Willie Lee Bailey, chairman of the law school’s 
minority-group recruitment program, talks with 
classmates during a study break. Apart from his 
studies, he has assisted friends and neighbors 
from the Mississippi Delta region who were vic- 
tims of tornadoes which devastated that area ear- 
lier this year. This summer he will return home to 
continue working for equal relief and housing as- 
sistance for blacks. 


Consumer Advocate 
Granted Tenure 


Consumer advocate John F. Banzhaf 
III, the man responsible for the ban on 
cigarette commercials, was granted tenure 
and a full professorship in GW’s National 
Law Center this March in a dramatic re- 
versal of an earlier decision. The vote by 
the tenured law faculty was 27-7. 

Mr. Banzhaf earlier had been denied 
tenure by the same group by an 18-13 mar- 
gin. 

After the first vote against Mr. Banzhaf, 
an open hearing was held, and more than 
600 law students petitioned the tenured 
faculty to reconsider. Many wrote letters 
of support. The faculty listened, met again 
and voted to reconsider the question of 
tenure. 

Prior to the final vote, half of the 
tenured faculty held personal interviews 
with Professor Banzhaf, and apparently 
these interviews were instrumental in their 
change of attitude toward him. In the 
meantime, the end-of-semester evaluations 
of faculty by students were completed, and 
Professor Banzhaf received high marks. 

The 27-7 vote in Mr. Banzhaf’s favor re- 
sulted. 

Dean Robert Kramer said that students 
and faculty “exemplified the highest pro- 
fessional standards of advocacy and con- 
duct in regard to the resolution of this 
matter.” 

The 30-year-old professor, who has been 
at George Washington since 1968, is a 
graduate of Columbia Law School. He is 
the subject of an article entitled “Involved 
Americans: The Man Behind the Ban on 
Cigarette Commercials” in the March is- 
sue of Reader's Digest. 

Students in his class on “Unfair Trade 
Practices” have formed numerous groups 
with acronymic names to press for con- 
sumer-interest action, chiefly before fed- 
eral agencies. For example, SOUP (Stu- 
dents Opposed to Unfair Practices) got the 
Federal Trade Commission to bar a well- 
known soup company from using marbles 
in its bowls of broth to make the soup look 
thicker in TV commercials. (See GW News, 
Spring 1970 and story, page 3.) 


Invention Eliminates 
Tornado-like Turbulence 


A system that could eliminate a major 
hazard to aircraft has been developed by 
S.W. Yuan, Professor of Engineering and 
Applied Science. 

In a recent series of tests, the Federal 
Aeronautical Association has determined 
that wing-tips of new jumbo jets are cre- 
ating tornado-like turbulence capable of 
tearing apart small aircraft and throwing 
larger planes out of control. The tests 
showed that the swirling winds trail behind 
the planes for several miles and do not dis- 
sipate at high altitudes. 

This turbulence, known as the wing-tip 
vortex, has been a recognized phenomenon 
for several years. All planes cause them to 
a certain degree, but the vortices created by 
the jumbo jets are more intense and more 
dangerous than ones created by smaller 
planes. 

Professor Yuan has invented a wing-tip 
vortex control system which can completely 
eliminate this turbulence. The invention, 
which has been tested extensively in wind 
tunnel experiments, consists of a series of 
multiple apertures or slots that extend 
around the wing tips. Jets of air or gas are 
blown through the slots to counter-bal- 
ance the undesirable funnel-shaped wind 
spinning off the wing tips. 

Records compiled by the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board show that between 
1964 and 1969 there were 98 cases in 
which wake turbulence generated by jet- 
liners was a cause or a contributing factor 
in crashes of light planes. Twenty deaths 
and 54 serious injuries resulted from these 
crashes. 

Before experimenting with the wing-tip 
vortex control system, Professor Yuan had 
been studying ways to increase the efficien- 
cy on all types of rotational machinery. 
On the helicopter blade, for instance, he 
found that by redistributing the blade load 
to reduce noise it is possible to increase the 
efficiency. 

The design of the wing-tip vortex control 
system was a logical extension of Profes- 
sor Yuan’s work in the aerodynamics of ro- 
tational machinery. 

Professor Yuan will publish a paper 
describing his invention in the Journal of 
the Aeronautical Society of India this 
month. This summer, he will deliver a 
paper on the subject to the Canadian Con- 
gress of Applied Mechanics in Calgary, 
Alberta. 


GW ALUMNI 
COLLEGE 1971 


A Crisis of Values: 


Individualism, 
Privatism 


or 
Community 


Participants include: GW alumnus Benjamin DeMott, 
A.B. '49, Professor of English at Amherst, recipient 
of the Alumni Achievement Award, lecturer and au- 
thor of articles regularly appearing in publications 
such as Harpers, The American Scholar, Atlantic and 
Saturday Review. 

GW faculty include Jerome A. Barron, Professor of 
Law; Salvatore Divita, Associate Professor of Busi- 
ness Administration; Robert W. Kenny, Associate 
Professor of History; and Harry E. Yeide, Associate 
Professor of Religion. 


Date: Wednesday, June 23, through Sunday, 
June 27 
Place: Airlie House, Warrenton, Va. 


For reservations, write to the GW Alumni Col- 
lege 1971, Alumni Office, 2000 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Alumni Receive Awards 
At Sesqui Convocation 


Nine prominent alumni were the recip- 
ients of Alumni Achievement Awards at 
the University’s Sesquicentennial Convo- 
cation on Feb. 15. 
The awards are made in recognition of 
graduates who have significantly distin- 
guished themselves professionally or in 
Civic life. 
Honored that evening were: Arnold J. 
Auerbach, B.S. 40, M.A. °41, coach and 
general manager for the Boston Celtics; 
Brigadier General Frederic E. Davison, 
M.A. ’63, U.S. Army; Honorable Harold 
H. Greene, J.D. °52, Chief Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia; 
Representative Gilbert Gude, M.A. °58, 
U.S. Congress; Sam M. Lambert, Ed. D. 
°55, executive secretary for the National 
Education Association; Jimilu Mason, B.A. 
*53, well-known sculptress; Harden M. Mc- 
Connell, B.S. °47, professor of chemistry 
and of biophysics at Stanford University; 
Milton E. Mermelstein, B.A. ’30, J.D. °31, 
senior partner in the New York City law 
firm of Mermelstein, Burns and Lesser; 
and Richard E. Palmer, B.A. and M.D. ’44, 
eminent pathologist. 
—“Red” Auerbach began his career in 
basketball as a sophomore at GW. He easi- 
ly made the varsity basketball team, and 
by his senior year was high scorer in the 
District of Columbia, For more than 20 
years he has been directing the fortunes of 
the Boston Celtics. He has won virtually 
every award and citation available to a pro- 
fessional coach, including membership in 
the Naismith Basketball Hall of Fame. 
—Brigadier General Frederic E. Davi- 
son, who received his Master’s in Interna- 
tional Affairs, volunteered in 1967 for duty 
in Vietnam and was promoted to Brigadier 
General, becoming the third Negro in his- 
tory to achieve the rank of general in the 
U.S. Army and the first to lead combat in- 
fantry. Now in Washington, he serves as 
director of enlisted personnel. 
—The Honorable Harold H. Greene was 
graduated in 1952 from George Washing- 
ton’s law school at the head of his class. 
This year he became the first chief judge 
of the newly created Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia. He was previously 
chief judge of the Court of General Ses- 
sions, where he established a reputation for 
boldness and innovation. He has held sev- 
eral positions in public law. He helped to 
draft the civil rights legislation enacted in 
1960 and 1964. 
—Representative Gilbert Gude received 
his M.A. in Public Administration from 
GW in 1958. He served in the Maryland 
legislature for 10 years before his elec- 
tion to the U.S. Congress as representative 
from Maryland’s Eighth District. He was 
reelected to the House of Representatives 
in 1968 and 1970, and serves as a member 
of the District of Columbia Committee and 
the Government Operations Committee. 
—Sam M. Lambert has served since 
1967 as Executive Secretary of the National 
Education Association, a million-member 
association. A former teacher of mathe- 
matics and social studies, he has held other 
posts at NEA and at the West Virginia 
State Department of Education and West 
Virginia Education Association. 
—Sculptress Jimilu Mason has exhibited 
her work at the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, and the 
Detroit Museum of Fine Arts. She was 
commissioned to do a bust of Lyndon B. 
Johnson for a collection in the Capitol and 
has had a number of other famous per- 


Spring Brings Energy and Honors to ‘Activists’ 


Spring is a time of youth, energy and 
creativity. 

Don Carr watched the green flow out 
from the trees along G Street as he painted 
three magnificent surrealistic oils in his 
third-floor studio as part of his thesis re- 
quirements for a Master’s in art. Some of 
his work recently appeared in the student 
art exhibit here, and in one-man shows in 
his home state of Wyoming. 

Brook Andrews is a painter, too, but he 
has expanded his talents into modern 
dance. His dance teacher regards him as 
“very creative, both as a choreographer 
and a performer”. . . with “a sound feeling 
for the avant-garde.” Although much of 
his spring was spent indoors on stage or in 
the practice studid in preparation for GW’s 
Spring Dance Concert, he managed to find 
time for leisurely lunches under the syca- 
more tree in the Yard. 

Cecilia Crean is an actress, so she had 
the opportunity to enjoy the aroma-laden 
spring air after finishing her role as a nun 
in the drama department’s production of 
“The Devils.” Her performance was rated 
“exceptionally good” by Drama Director 
Sydney James who believes “she has the 
patience, perseverance and talent to have 
a career in the difficult and competitive 
world of the theatre.” 

Hank Bunnell is a baseball player whose 
talents put a chill into the opposition even 
on the balmiest day. By the end of the 
season, the senior right-hander had a 6-3 
pitching record and an even better average 
as a hitter, .427. Little wonder that he’s 
kept in the lineup as an outfielder when he 
isn’t pitching. 

Jim Swartz spent a lot of his spring 
traveling around the country with the 
debate squad. On the way, the forensic 
whiz picked up the Student Speaker of the 
Year award from Delta Sigma Rho-Tau 
Kappa Alpha forensic honorary. 

These students, who have all achieved a 
level of excellence, are finishing their 
careers at George Washington and have 
resisted spring fever in preparation for 
their future vocations. And all like to talk 
about their art. 

“The problem here is to get the color to 
stand out without having it jump off the 
canvas,” Don Carr explained as he put the 
last touches on a work titled “Ape and 
Essence,” which was inspired by the book 
by Aldous Huxley. 

He is an orderly painter who believes in 
working through stages or basic steps of 
development. “It’s hard to become really 
attached to a painting because your ideas 
and style change,” he said. Still, he says 
that he is not a salesman “by nature,” so 


sonalities as her subjects, including former 
Chief Justices Fred Vinson and John Jay 
as well as comedian Danny Kaye. In 1966 
President Johnson named her to the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts. 

—Professor Harden M. McConnell has 
received a number of awards for his work 
in the fields of chemistry, physics and bio- 
physics. His pioneering studies led him to 
develop the “spin labeling’? technique, a 
device for studying the chemistry, structure 
and dynamics of biological materials. He 
has been at Stanford University since 1964. 

—Milton E. Mermelstein, an authority 
in the field of securities law, also serves as 
chairman of the board of Alexander’s, 


he will probably teach rather than try to 
make a living by painting. 

A Marine Corps veteran from Wyoming, 
Don is a substitute mathematics instruc- 
tor, which may explain his precision in 
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Brook Andrews—rehearsing and relaxing 


Jim Swartz—Debate Team's Speaker of the Year 


conceiving and developing an idea before 
he begins to commit it to canvas. 
Cecilia Crean, in final rehearsal for 


which operates eight department stores in 
the New York area. He is special gifts 
chairman for the GW Law Association. 

—Dr. Richard E. Palmer, a noted path- 
ologist, was recently elected to the board 
of trustees of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. He served in 1966-67 as president 
of the Private Practitioners of the Ameri- 
can Board of Pathology and received the 
Distinguished Service Award of the Ameri- 
can Pathology Foundation in 1969. He is a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
International Academy of Pathology, a 
former president of the Medical Society of 
Virginia and president of GW’s Medical 
Alumni Association. 


“The Devils,” was thinking no further than 
trying to get a job in summer stock, where 
she has worked before as a stage manager. 
If nothing turns up, the Massachusetts 
native will spend the summier in Gloucester 
working on collages which deal with 
theatrical themes. 

Hank Bunnell’s future, on the other 
hand, has been quite clear for some time. 
When he graduated from high school, he 
had an opportunity to sign with the De- 
troit Tigers, but he turned that down to 
come to GW. 

Now he is waiting for the secondary 
phase of this year’s player draft to see 
where he will be playing, and what position 
he’ll be playing — pitcher or outfielder? 

Although he works part-time as a law 
clerk, the senior physical education major 
has a career pitching record of 30-12, and 
his batting average regularly appears in the 
NCAA’s top 20 listing of college players. 
He is married and has a six-month-old 
baby. 

Brook Andrews, who is married and 
soon expects to be a father, already has 
taught art in public schools and at Ameri- 
can University, and now wants to be a 
dance teacher after he completes his 
Master’s in Education. He works for his 
father’s rug-cleaning business on a part- 
time basis to help pay his way through 
college. He believes the two fields of paint- 
ing and dance are “mutually enhancing,” 
that his background as a painter has been 
“most beneficial” to his efforts as a chore- 
ographer. 

One of 30 graduate students in dance 
(the group also includes the daughter of 
former Defense Secretary Robert McNa- 
mara), Brook was elected president of the 
GW Dance Production Groups. He danced 
in several works for the Spring Dance Con- 
cert and also choreographed a number, 
“Bursting Strength.” 

Bursting strength also characterizes the 
debate team, which won 42 trophies, placed 
Ist in four tournaments, and is regarded as 
one of the top 10 teams in the United 
States. While Jim Swartz was winning his 
individual award in the DSR-TKA meet, 
John Warner and Mary Alyce McKeen 
were taking 9th place in a field of 52 
schools in the national intercollegiate 
debate tournament. In that tournament, 
GW lost 3-2 to UCLA, which eventually 
won first place. 

As for Jim Swartz, he plans to enroll in 
law school before pursuing a career in 
politics. Like the other “spring activists,” 
he is already a step ahead in his field—he 
is a member of the State Democratic Com- 
mittee in Maryland. 


Fly to Europe 


Depart from Washington, D.C. on July 26, 
return on August 19. 

Round trip fare — $302. 

All alumni, faculty and staff and their im- 
mediate families are eligible. Price in- 
cludes flight only. 

For those interested, there will be avail- 
able work at archeological excavation sites 
in England, Italy or Israel. A list of sites 
and dates will be provided. 


For reservations contact the Alumni Of- 
fice, 2000 H Street N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006 
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EDUCATIONAL REFORMS 


(continued from page 1) 


Major League baseball club (“the class- 
room work can be held when the players 
are in town for home games; they can do 
independent study when they're out of 
town”); with prisons (with the courses of- 
fered at the prison); and with a variety of 
business, industrial and scientific organi- 
zations. 

With particular reference to GW’s new 
Master’s program in Special Studies, Dean 
Arthur E. Burns of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences noted that ‘“‘more 
and more companies and agencies recog- 
nize the need for specialists who under- 
stand the implications of what they’re do- 
ing,” and that many such organizations 
are expected to work out arrangements 
with GW to provide that “broadened base 
of understanding.” 

In one recently completed arrangement, 
30 dentists with the National Naval Med- 
ical Center will begin studies this summer 
in a program to broaden their education 
in physiology, anatomy and the biology of 
oral disease, while also preparing them to 
manage limited financial resources. The 
program will include courses in bio-med- 
ical sciences and business administration. 

Other “Special Studies” programs are 
currently being mapped for association 
executives, for teachers, for people in leg- 
islative affairs and for ecologists. 

In developing each “Special Studies” 
program, “we look at the various disci- 
plines as ‘building blocks’ for meeting 
special needs,” says Associate Dean Wil- 
liam F. E. Long of the Graduate School. 
“We will work with an organization or 
with an individual graduate student to 
assemble the blocks into a workable pro- 
gram that makes sense academically. Our 
only requirement is that the plurality of 
courses must be in the arts and sciences.” 

As an example, he mentioned an inquiry 
from a potential student who manages a 
scientific laboratory for detecting drugs 
and assessing their use. “The technician 
felt a need to understand the legal impli- 
cations of his work and to communicate 
better with the people he deals with. He 
also wanted to upgrade his managerial 
know-how. We put together a program 
for him including six courses in biology, 
chemistry and psychology, two courses in 
criminal evidence (from the law school), 
and courses in data processing, manage- 
ment and government administration 
(from the School of Government and 
Business Administration). He is now en- 
rolled as a part-time student pursuing the 
Master’s in Special Studies.” 

Other Reforms in Progress 

CGS Dean E. R. Magruder is working 
toward the approval of other off-campus 
programs which may include minimal or 
even no classroom attendance at all. These 
programs could be at either the graduate 
or undergraduate level. 


Dean Magruder said such programs 
would particularly benefit “working adults 
who move around a great deal” and 
would enable them “to work toward a de- 
gree while out at sea or on the way to the 
moon.” 

This concept was endorsed by President 
Elliott in a major address to national ac- 
crediting associations last December. Stat- 
ing that “colleges have been too smug 
about residential studies,” he supported 
the “credit by exams” concept recently 
adopted by New York State and urged 
the development of off-campus programs 
for part-time students through independent 


study, weekend seminars, correspondence 
courses, series of tests and other means. 

Such programs, he said, “offer the 
greatest opportunity to make education 
available to working adults, minority 
group members and others generally un- 
reached by the practices of colleges and 
universities.” 

As a practical way of making possible 
the earning of such “external” degrees, 
Dr. Elliott urged that undergraduate stu- 
dents be allowed to use CLEP (College 
Level Examination Program) tests in “lieu 
of grades and, where legally possible, in 
lieu of school attendance.” 

GW’s Faculty Senate on April 16 ap- 
proved a resolution recommending that 
the University’s separate schools and di- 
visions “employ CLEP scores for award- 
ing academic credit.” The resolution said 
“it is desirable to recognize advanced pre- 
paration by superior students in secondary 
schools, by independent study, or other- 
wise.” 

Bachelor's Degree in Three Years? 

Dr. Elliott also has proposed that “‘under- 
graduates should have the opportunity to 
secure a bachelor’s degree in three years 
instead of the usual four.” Backing the 
“less time, more options” recommenda- 
tion of the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, he told the Faculty As- 
sembly at GW in February: 

“Surely, through examinations, coun- 
seling and observation, we can differentiate 
achievement from non-achievement, ambi- 
tion from lethargy, and maturity from 
immaturity.” 


Activity Intense, But Brief 


Campus Location Draws 
Demonstrators, Police, 
But Classes Continue 


When about 200,000 marched to the 
Capitol on April 24 in a legal, nonviolent 
and well organized protest against the 
Vietnam war, there was no trouble on the 
GW campus. When about 20,000 took to 
the streets May 3 in an illegal, sporadically 
violent, and disorganized attempt to stop 
traffic and paralyze the government, the 
GW campus saw large contingents of po- 
lice, tear and pepper gassing, arrests, and, 
for a while during the late morning, a po- 
lice order to the effect that pedestrians in 
the campus area were subject to arrest. 
(Shortly after the order was given, faculty, 
staff and students with identification were 
allowed to move freely about campus.) 

The turmoil on May 3 was not in re- 
sponse to actions by GW students. (The 
general student feeling at GW seemed to 
be that aggressive civil disobedience would 
hurt the cause of peace and dilute the effect 
of the earlier, orderly demonstrations—a 
feeling that was expressed by an editorial 
in the Hatchet, which was, in turn, quoted 
by Time.) 

Rather, the turmoil was largely the result 
of geography. GW’s location near strategic 
entrances to the city and to government 
offices attracted those who wanted to 
disrupt the former to close the latter, and 
they in turn attracted the police. 

Although police action against demon- 
strators and others in the campus area was 
intense, it was brief, and by mid-afternoon 
of May 3 the area was mostly back to 
normal. 

The University remained open through- 
out; classes met; and the threat of internal 
disruption was absent. 

By mid-April, in response to a number of 


David Pelton Moore 


GW alumnus David Pelton Moore, 94, is 
one of our oldest alumni. He earned his 
LL.B. degree in 1897 and his Master of 
Patent Law in 1899. Still active, Mr. 
Moore has had some 60 patents issued in 
his own name or jointly with others. He 
was associated with some of the pioneers of 
American technology in the 20th century, 
and himself invented some products and 
processes, such as the manufacturing pro- 
cess for high pile knitted fabrics. He was 
head of the Patent Department of General 
Talking Pictures Corporation until his 
Official retirement in 1952. Now living in 
Silver Spring, Md., he is the last of his 
generation. His sister died at the age of 98; 
a brother lived to be 96. Mr. Moore's 
father died at 93, and his mother at 100. 
Looking some 20 years younger than his 
age, Mr. Moore says there is no secret 
formula for living to a ripe old age, other 
than “one’s physical inheritance, of 
course.” 


inquiries on what policies the University 
would follow in anticipation of the various 
anti-war activities planned for Washington, 
President Lloyd H. Elliott had issued a 
statement widely distributed on campus 
whose main points were: regular policies 
would be followed (copies of the most 
pertinent were made available to all who 
requested them at the information desk of 
the Marvin Center); that University offices 
would be glad to answer further questions; 
that the president had confidence in the 
University community; and that the Uni- 
versity would continue to “. . .function as a 
University, a place of discussion and learn- 
ing. It will not become a political instru- 
ment. Neither its facilities nor its aegis will 
be made available to the few at the expense 
of the best interests of the University.” 

Although various individuals and groups 
requested special arrangements for housing, 
for meetings and for distributing food, 
with only some minor exceptions these 
requests were not granted. 

On May 3, to insure that the rights of 
members of the University community 
would be protected, the president restricted 
access to the Marvin Center and residence 
halls to students, faculty and staff. 

Although, as always, some in the Uni- 
versity were not happy with all the admin- 
istration’s decisions, GW students, faculty 
and staff largely shared the hope and de- 
termination that GW would remain open, 
would be free from coercion from any 
quarter and would go about its academic 
business. 


Dr. Samuel M. Fox III 


Dr. Samuel M. Fox III has recently been 
named President-elect of the American 
College of Cardiology, a professional asso- 
ciation for cardiologists. Professor of 
Medicine at George Washington, Dr. Fox 
was formerly chief of the Heart Disease 
and Stroke Control Program of the U.S. 
Public Health Service and had been Assis- 
tant Director of the National Heart Institute 
of the National Institutes of Health. The 
cardiologist is consultant to the Olympic 
Committee, a member of the President's 
Council on Physical Fitness and Sports, 
and consultant to the National Jogging 
Association. Before joining the faculty of 
the medical school, Dr. Fox held academic 
posts at Ein Shams University and at 
Kasr-el-aini Faculty of Medicine in Cairo, 
at the University of Pennsylvania and at 
Georgetown University. He also served on 
the staff of the Office of Naval Research in 
London. 
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